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CAMILLE PISSARRO, IMPRESSIONIST 

"What exactly was the special and final addition made to the 
instrument of painting in the nineteenth century?" asks D. S. 
MacColl in his admirable study of nineteenth-century art. And he 
thus answers his 
question, giving due 
credit to the men 
who were responsi- 
ble for the addition : 
"It may be ex- 
pressed by saying 
that painting ac- 
cepted at last the 
full contents of 
vision as material, 
all that is- given in 
the colored camera- 
reflection of the real 

world In 

the first part of the 
nineteenth century 
the studies of Eng- 
lish landscape paint- 
ers in natural light- 
ing were accompa- 
nied by the researches of science into the laws of light. First Turner 
and then Delacroix, the typical English and French painters of that 
time, who had developed their art on traditional lines, received the 
full impact of the new impulse, and the conceptions that so profoundly 
modified their art have made, modified, or wrecked the work of most of 
their successors, up to the final impotent assault upon the highest pitches 
of light made by the pointillists. Turner was a reader of Field's 
books on light and colors. He haunted one of the first photographer's 
shops to discuss the laws of light; he was acquainted with Goethe's 
theory, as the title for one of his pieces shows. Delacroix is said to 
have discovered for himself the laws of simultaneous contrast of colors 
published by Chevreul in 1838. He certainly studied Chevreul, and 
once was to have met him, but illness prevented it. Two painters 
in the school of landscape succeeding Delacroix and Corot, namely 
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Claude Monet and 
Camille Pissarro, 
received from Tur- 
ner in 1870 the im- 
pulsion and the clue 
to the rendering of 
high and vivid land- 
scape illumination. 
They applied the 
law more strictly 
and narrowly, and 
the word 'impres- 
sionist,' which had 
been gathering its various meanings in scientific and artistic discus- 
sions, was first applied to them." A qualification to this is needed. 
Monet has often been called the founder of the impressionistic 
school, but it is to be doubted if writers on art have not been wont to 
lay too much emphasis on 
Monet's precedence. Pis- 
sarro, with equal if not with 
greater justice, has been 
termed the dean of the im- 
pressionistic guild. Hehim- 
self modestly disclaims any 
initiative in the founding 
of the new school, whose 
tenets and practices Mac- 
Coll declares to be the most 
radical and reformatory 
movement in modern pic- 
torial art; and he also re- 
futes MacColl's statement 
that the impulse came from 
Turner. In an autograph 
letter written to Mr. Du- 
rand-Ruel, under date of 
November 6, 1886, he em- 
phatically says: "I wish it 
to be thoroughly under- 
stood that it is M. Seurat, 
an artist of great worth, 
who has been the first to 
conceive the idea of apply- 
ing the scientific theory 
after making a profound femme et enfant 

Study Of it. I have Only By Camille Pissarro 
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followed, like my confreres, the example set by Seurat." .This state- 
ment, coming direct as it does from such authority, needs consideration. 
One hears comparatively little of Seurat in connection with the 
development of impressionism, and it is pleasing to hear a great man 




CAMILLE PISSARRO 
From a Photograph 



like Pissarro, one of the acknowledged leaders in the new cult, frankly 
admit his indebtedness to a less famous co-worker. The exact genesis 
of a new movement is not always easy to trace, indeed, is often 
immaterial. The fact is that the glory of a movement is due to those 
who have striven to bring it to fruition. Such is the distinction of 
Camille Pissarro, who died at his home in Paris last November. 
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First, a word as to the theory on which this noted artist worked 
for over thirty years. Again one may allow Pissarro to speak for 
himself. Said he in a letter: "My theory has been to discover the 
modern synthesis by methods based upon science, methods based 




RUE DE L'E'PICERIE A ROUEN— ETCHING 
By Camille Pissarro ! 

upon the theory of colors discovered by M. Chevreul, in conformity 
with the experiments of Maxwell and the measurements of N. O. 
Rood ; to substitute the optical mingling for the mingling of pig- 
ments; in other words, the decomposition of all the colors into their 
constituent elements; because the optical mingling excites much 
more intense luminosity than the mingling of pigments. As for the 
execution, we regard it as nothing; it is at any rate only unimpor- 
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PAYSANNES RAMASSANT DES HERBES 
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tant, art having noth- 
ing to do with it. 
According to us, the 
sole originality con- 
sists in the character 
of the drawing and 
the vision individual 
to each artist." 

This doubtless 
sounds technical; but 
as was recently point- 
ed out in an article 
on impressionism in 

BRUSH AND PENCIL, * it means simply this, that the new men, the 
advocates of reform, recognized that the older realists in painting 
were false to fact in their treatment of light, and that while recog- 
nizing that bright, glorious, luminous sunlight is unpaintable, they 
undertook by a peculiar selection of a palette, and by a peculiar 
manipulation of pigments to give the impression of the actual as 

we see it in the world of 
daily experience. In the 
matter of light and shade 
the old realists merely 
painted relative values in 
a more or less arbitrarily 
determined scale; while on 
the other hand, Monet, 
Pissarro, Sisley, Renoir, 
Caillebotte, Hassam, and 
the other followers of the 
new school undertake to 
paint absolute values in a 
very wide range, plus sun- 
light, as nearly as they can 
get it. 

The efforts of these 
devoted workers excited, 
if not contumely, at least 
ridicule; their canvases 
were rejected at the cur- 
rent exhibitions; and the 
critics, who later grew to 
see the folly bf their ways, 
did not hesitate to add 
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insult to injury. When, in 1870, Pissarro went to London, in 

company with Monet, he was treated in art circles with little less 

than contempt, and his pictures were rejected at the Royal 

Academy. Like most men, however, who have been actuated by 

a deep conviction, he was greater than the cavilers. Indifferent 

to criticism he kept steadfastly at work on the lines-he had laid 

down for himself, until finally he won for himself a recognition which 

virtually he disdained. 

He was great enough to 

refuse the Decoration of 

the Legion of Honor when 

it was offered him, as 

throughout his career he 

steadfastly declined all 

other honors the public 

wished to confer upon 

him. 

Pissarro was dean of 
the impressionistic guild 
not less by age than by 
the commanding position 
he assumed in the new 
school. He was born at 
St. Thomas, in the Danish 
Antilles, in 1830, and it is 
worthy of note that this 
was fully three years be- 
fore Rousseau and his 
friends settled at Barbi- 
zon. The son of well- 
to-do parents, he was 
sent to Paris at the age 
of eleven to be educated. 
For six years he was a student at the Pension Savari at Passy. 
During all this time he was devoted to the study of art, for which he 
had a passion; but at length he returned to St. Thomas and began 
life in a commercial house. He endured the onus of business for 
five years, livening work which was distasteful to him with constant 
essays in painting. 

Finally, in 1852, he abandoned business as he supposed, forever 
and in company with Fritz Melby, a Danish painter, started for 
Caracas, in Venezuela. The new field of operation proved disheart- 
ening. For three years he struggled to make his art a success, but he 
met with such slender encouragement that he was obliged to return 
to St. Thomas, and again take a position in a commercial house. A 
few months later, however, he sailed for Paris, and as he subsequently 
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expressed it himself: "I am settled in France, and as for the rest of 
my history as a painter, it is bound up with the impressionistic 
group." 

As regards his subsequent development one may say of Pissarro 
what was said of Monet. In his intolerance of tradition there was 

nothing lawless. It was 
the assertion of a genius 
refusing to be shackled by 
inadequate laws, intuitively 
conscious that it had a mis- 
sion not previously meas- 
ured and defined — some- 
thing new to do and for the 
doing of which it must rely 
upon itself to discover the 
laws necessary. The cul- 
ture and discipline which 
other men derived from 
tradition he had to obtain 
from the study of nature 
direct; like Monet, he made 
her his mistress and never 
was man more persistently 
and devotedly her student. 
This is the point which 
those who do not under- 
stand them overlook. Peo- 
ple know them for impres- 
sionists, and confuse their 
art with the vagaries of 
inferior imitators. 

As a matter of fact, 
Pissarro did not immedi- 
ately adopt impressionistic 
tenets. His development was gradual, and he was fully forty 
years of age before he became one of the leaders of the new cult. 
In his early days, for instance, he was a great admirer of Cour- 
bet, and his admiration found expression in a certain imitation of 
that master's work. On his return to France he came under the 
influence of Corot, Millet, Delacroix, and their associates, and it was 
only gradually that he emancipated himself and worked out a style 
of his own, 'which was not much before 1 88 1 . In the meantime he 
essayed almost every kind of painting — pointillism, divisionism, etc. 
Naturally at the outset the impressionists shared common methods, 
until each worked out for himself the plan best suited to his genius. 
At first Pissarro was given to a heavy, obtrusive impasto. His 
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palette was dominated by bluish-green; his pigment was laid on in 
small alternating patches; and his textures were scarcely distinguish- 
able. Fully a decade after Monet had begun to explore the brighter 
colors Pissarro began broadening his color schemes. He ever strove 
for the essentials of mass, color, and movement, but he never hesi- 
tated to sacrifice detail in the interest of an impression. 

By 1892 or 1893" he was a- confirmed impressionist, and like other 
members of the school he -was not infrequently led, as though by 
sheer love of experiment, to make an unwise choice of subjects for 
pictorial purposes. Indeed, he frequently seemed to impose upon 
himself tasks of execution for the sheer purpose of overcoming diffi- 
culties, and as a consequence, not a few of his canvases have a tech- 
nical rather than a pictorial interest. In such cases the artist wasted 
his time on themes essentially non-pictorial, with the result that some 
of his canvases seem vapid and meaningless. At his best, however, 
Pissarro is a great master of pictorial art. In the opinion of many, 
his Rouen series of 1896 and 1899 show him at his best. Ijn these 
without exception he has chosen pictorial themes, and he has handled 
them with a breadth of treatment, a nicety of balance, and a delicacy 
of coloring that is nothing less than remarkable. 

In general terms Pissarro' s landscapes, full of restfulness and 
reverie, are his most enjoyable pictures. The breadth of his inter- 
ests, however, and the scope of his attainments are noteworthy. He 
has been eminently successful in the treatment of the human figure; 
he knows how to pose it to effect, to bathe it with light, and animate 
it with life. In the grouping of figures and in the suggestion of a 
crowd he has few equals. A recent exhibition of his work In this 
country revealed the breadth of his art. His themes, as shown in 
this exhibition, are varied, an ugly tramp steamer loading beside a 
quay, a busy bridge clogged with a city's traffic, a snowy expanse in 
the garden of the Tuileries, a market-place with countless figures, a 
river flowing between wooded banks, a wide expanse of sunlit farm 
lands. All these have been transposed, by the magic of his brush 
and his wonderful feeling for color to the canvases, so the spectator 
may feel the chill of a wintry sky at one moment, only to be warmed 
the next by the fervid glow of a summer sky that shines upon peas- 
ants in the fields. Some of these landscapes, particularly in the case 
of "Pontoise" and "Paysage pres Pontoise," seem almost academic in 
the drawing when compared to the methods of the average impression- 
ist, as do the snow scene in the Tuileries garden and "La Carrousel." 

Pjssarro's death, coming when the artist was full of years and 
honors, naturally called forth innumerable comments and apprecia- 
tions. Some of these give sidelights on the man's character and 
career that will be of interest and value to the reader, and in conclu- 
sion I quote two or three of these for the sake of the cumulative effect 
of diverse opinions. 
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"Pissarro knows how to produce light by means of a color," says 
Count de Soissons, "and he is capable of putting the tones of the 
light in such relation as to really make them fulfill the purpose 
intended. Pissarro knows well that the art of painting cannot pro- 
duce the surface of light and also that when a painter once introduces 
it he must be logical and keep absolutely to the original aim he had 
in view; he must use all possible means in order to approach reality 

so far as the means of the 
art of painting permit. 
All the pictures painted 
by Pissarro prove that he 
is aware of the logical error 
of disregarding the pur- 
pose for which light is 
used. He watches nature 
carefully, he remembers 
all changes that happen in 
the phenomena of light, 
which depend on the time 
of day, on the weather, 
on the mist hanging in the 
air, and on other factors. 
"While for the prim- 
itive painters the trees 
were always green, and 
water and sky always blue, 
and the relations of these 
two colors were based only 
on their relative intensity 
and were inclining either 
toward a warm or a cold 
tone, for Pissarro earth 
and heaven, water and 
sky, anirnals and people, all shine with the tints from which the 
local color changes almost entirely into another color, exactly as it is 
in nature. Pissarro never forgets how to .harmonize the supplement- 
ary color according to the tone of light used in the picture, nor how 
to balance them. He harmonizes the local colors in such a way that 
the color of the paint changes entirely into the natural color of 
objects, seen in certain distances. Camille Pissarro strives to 
embrace nature entirely, he sees connections of mutual dependence 
between all phenomena of light and colors; he threw off the fetters 
of line, the final result of which was almost always the ability of a 
caligrapher a la Kaulbach. " 

"I used to meet him at Zola's garden-parties at Medan," said a 
personal friend at the time of his death, "for in politics, religion, and 
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philosophy he held the most advanced views, just like the defender 
of Dreyfus. I heard him say, referring to his early days, when he 
broke away from artistic conventionalities unsuited to his genius, 
that the emancipation of his eye brought about the emancipation of 
his mind. This was no boast or make-believe. Among great artists, 
whether of the pen or the paint-brush, mind and heart, soul and feel- 
ing are inseparable wayfarers. Corot showed himself in his land- 
scapes to be a saint. Pissarro is associated in the mind of the public 
at large, which does not yet understand him, with that kind of spotted 
painting known as 'pointillism.' As a matter of fact, he did give 
this process a trial, but he soon discontinued it, remarking that his 
'pointille' pictures were an error and a failure. 

"When I knew him he was a splendid old man of seventy, with 
a snowy beard, deeply furrowed features, beetling eyebrows, and jet 
black eyes, full of depth and power. That pair of black eyes could 
match those of Mr. Gladstone, which before I saw Pissarro, I thought 
matchless. Pissarro, too, was a grand old man. He was a prophet 
to boot, for he revealed to his generation new aspects of nature and 
certain shades of color unsuspected before him. When he began to 
paint in 1859 ( ne was tnen twenty-six), he had chosen as his models 
Millet and Corot. From Millet he learned to love the open air, from 
Corot he acquired a taste for simple subjects and for accurate values.' ' 

London Truth gave this interesting account of the artist: "Pissarro 
was commonly described as belonging to the impressionist school. 
He always objected to this description. He belonged; he said, to no 
' school'; he painted nature as he saw it. He painted just as the 
nightingale sings, because he could not help it. He belonged to no 
coterie, he never sought for glory, and like Monet, he declined the 
Legion of Honor and every academical distinction. So little did he 
belong to a 'school' that it may be said he tried every kind of process 
of painting, pointillism, divisionism, etc. In a broad sense, how- 
ever, he belonged, with Claude Monet, Renoir, Degas, Sisley — to the 
family of impressionists whose inspiration probably came from the 
other side of the channel, from Turner. 

"It was the Charivari comic newspaper that nicknamed them 
'impressionists' in 1873, from the title of a picture of Claude Monet, 
'Impression of a Setting Sun,' exhibited at the 'Salon of Rejected 
Painters.' This nickname, given in derision, had a good deal to do 
with the popular belief, not yet extinct, that the work of these paint- 
ers is scamped. Nothing could be farther from the truth. From 
Corot, Pissarro learnt the importance in a picture of 'values.' He 
was fond of repeating the parting advice given to him, when a boy 
of sixteen, by his drawing-master in Paris, a certain M. Savari. The 
boy was returning home to Saint Thomas in the West Indies, when 
M. Savari, on bidding him good by, said: 'Don't forget to draw from 
nature during your holidays, as many palm-leaves as ever you can.' 
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"Like Millet, Pissarro loved to paint scenes of country life. He 
was the inventor of certain harmonies in blue and in green, which 
have been imitated by the neo-impressionists; and though he did not 
know the elements of geology, nobody could suggest better than he 
the difference between hills with a chalk or a granite subsoil. Nor- 
mandy, the environs of Paris, Surrey, and the Thames Valley inspired 
him with endless landscapes." 

A word should be said of Pissarro's etchings. They are essen- 
tially those of an impressionist. They have freedom of action and a 
something not expected that is found only among artists who use the 
point and the brush with equal skill. "In Pissarro's work," says 
Count de Soissons, "the line is subtle and light, yet the landscape is 
deep and full of atmosphere. The views he gives us do not pose. 
His models are not petrified; they do not act symbols, allegories, 
and life. In his etchings as well as in his pictures he gives us the 
interpretation, the surprises, and that kind of inspiration arising from 
the pleasure of being delighted with everything one sees. He knows 
all the marvels with which nature is adorned, all the light veils with 
which she covers herself, all the tremors that thrill her, all the vibra- 
tions that animate her. He expresses much — very much — with what 
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L'lLE LACROIX A ROUEN— ETCHING 
By Camille Pissarro 

appears very little work and with apparently very simple means; he 
reproduces impressions admirably ; he is light, yet solid, and always 
large and profound; he is dreamy, calm, precise, and full of poetry; 
he does not give us imitations of nature and things in the narrow 
meaning of the word, but gives us nature herself, if that be possible. 
In his etchings as in his pictures, the artist's eye, like his soul, dis- 
covers the large aspect of his subject, the totality, the harmony that 
make his work so great, so varied, and so complex in its simplicity. 
He does not represent things in their inexpressive brutality, as was 
the fashion with old art ; no, he preaches, if I may use the expres- 
sion, the use of diffused light, of extra light tones, of large spots of 
color suggested by Japanese art, of the simplification of the object 
modeled, and a general effect easily obtainable by finishing some 
parts and leaving others unfinished." HENRY G. STEPHENS. 



ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 

British artists have their "secession," though they call it by 
another name. Certainly, the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers — to quote the words of a London correspond- 
ent — represents all that is strongest, most independent, and least 
Academic in the art of the country, while, with a liberality equal to 
that of the Paris Salons, it finds a place for all that is most distin- 
guished abroad. It is as international in fact as in name. Its first 
president was Mr. Whistler, an American; and now, M. Rodin, a 
Frenchman and the only man who could follow worthily, has been 
chosen to succeed him. It is this really unprecedented action on the 
part of a society of artists with headquarters in London, together 
with the manner in which M. Rodin accepted the responsibility, as 
well as the honor, and went to London for the opening ceremonies, 
that gave the fourth exhibition a very special interest — though it 
would have been interesting in itself in any case. The first two 
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exhibitions of the society were held at Knightsbridge. They were 
to London a revelation of what a picture show can be; but London 
is nothing if not conventional, and Knightsbridge was felt to be just 
too far off the beaten track of picture galleries. The third was given, 
a little more than a year ago, at the Institute, but the Institute is so 
heavy-laden with traditions of mediocrity that the International there 
seemed out of its element. Now the society has established itself in 
the new gallery in Regent Street, the most important in London after 
the Academy; the rooms are large enough for pleasure, well propor- 
tioned and well lighted, with a central court, where sculpture can be 
excellently displayed. And it is here that M. Rodin was received 
by the society and received the society's guests. The most dis- 
tinctive features of the exhibition this year were the care devoted to 
the decoration and arrangement of the gallery, and the prominence 
accorded to black-and-white — treated almost everywhere as a pariah 
among the arts — and to sculpture, which in London anyhow, has 
never been shown with so much distinction. 

J> Two of the Paris museums will benefit under the will of Baron 
Arthur de Rothschild, who died at Monte Carlo a few weeks ago. 
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LA VARENNE, ST. HILAIRE 
By Camille Pissarro 



The Louvre will be 
enriched by the ad- 
dition of several 
very fine pictures, 
chiefly by the artists 
of the Dutch school, 
including Hob- 
bema, Ruysdael, 
Backhuizen, Wou- 
verman, and Ten- 
iers. There are also 
four examples of 
Greuze of excep- 
tional merit. To 
the Cluny Museum 
the Baron be- 
queathed hisfamous 
collection of ancient rings. Both bequests are unusually important. 
J> A Paris correspondent writes that the galleries of the two leading 
art clubs of Paris — the Cercle Volney and the Cercle de la Rue de 
Boissy d'Anglais — are now open, and together with the annual exhi- 
bition of the American Art Association of the Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, afford an interesting forecast of what will be seen at the two 
great official salons or picture fairs to be held next May in the Grand 
Palace of the Champs Elys£es. It is astonishing to find how these 
select art shows resemble each other year after year. The French 
masters continue to turn out works of the same academic virtuosity, 
and as usual, portraits predominate. Of the one hundred and thirty- 
four paintings exhibited at the Cercle de la Rue de Boissy d'Anglais, 
no fewer than fifty-four are portraits. 

J> Sir Martin Conway's letter in connection with the recent destruc- 
tion by fire of the National Library, at Turin, urging that there is 
only one form of insurance against irreparable disasters, namely, to 
photograph the treasures that are unique, is already bearing fruit. 
For the French Academy has placed itself in communication with the 
minister of fine arts for the purpose of securing the co-operation of 
the government in a project to secure photographic reproductions 
of all the manuscripts, papyri, and books that are alone of their kind 
in the various public institutions of France. 

<£ A gift of five thousand dollars was sent from England to The 
Hague upon the occasion of Josef Israels's eightieth birthday to 
establish an " Israels Fund" for the assistance of young artists. This 
was a very pleasant and substantial kind of congratulation and a 
unique form of memorial. 

<£ The centenaries of two famous French painters, Isabey and RafTet, 
are to be celebrated in Paris this year by the holding of special exhi- 
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bit ions of their works. M. Bouguereau is reported to have the 
matter in charge and the proceeds accruing from the exhibition will, 
it is said, be devoted to raising a monument to Isabey. 
J> The Prix L'Heureaux for 1903 has been awarded to M. Pascal, 
member of the Institute of France. The prize is alternately awarded 
to a sculptor and to an architect, for the best work of the year. In 
1900 it went to M. Dalou for his "Triomphe de la Republic" in the 
Place de la Nation; in 1901 Charles Girault won it for his Petit Palais, 
and in 1902 M. Barrias received it for his monument to Victor Hugo. 
M. Pascal now obtains it for his architectural work at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 

<£ Louis Francois Jacquesson de la Chevreuse, the artist, a native 
of Toulouse, is dead, at the age of 65. He studied under his father 
and also under Ingres and Gerome, and began to exhibit at the salon 
in 1864. He painted numerous portraits, and religious and mytho- 
logical scenes. 

The centenaries of two famous French artists, Isabey and Raffet, 
are to be celebrated at Paris this year. The Committee having the 
matter in charge is headed by M. Bouguereau, and an exhibition of 
the work of both artists is to be held, the proceeds of which will go 
toward the erection of a 
fine monument to Isabey. 
J> The death is announced 
of Aglaus Bouvenne, the 
well-known artist and en- 
graver, at the age of sev- 
enty-four, at Levallois- 
Perret. Bouvenne studied 
under Diaz, and had been 
an exhibitor at the Salon 
since 1870. He exhibited 
a large number of litho- 
graphs and designs for 
bookbindings and book- 
plates for various French 
bibliophiles, and was an 
enthusiastic collector of 
book-plates. 

«a* The American colony 
in Paris will be represented 
at St. Louis by one hundred 
pictures, which have al- 
ready been chosen by a 
jury of fifteen American 

artists. Out of three hun- DANS LE bois-etching 
dred works offered there By Camiiie Pissan-o 
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were accepted eighty oil paintings and twenty pastels, drawings, 
miniatures, and other art objects. The sculptures are not yet com- 
plete. The jury consists of Messrs. Barnard, Bartlett, Brooks, and 
Macmonnies. It is largely possible that among the exhibits sent 
there will be some of the work already accomplished at Moret by Mr.. 
George G. Barnard for the Pennsylvania state capitol at Harrisburg. 
Jt, The jury in Paris 
charged to select 
paintings, sculp- 
tures, and art ob- 
jects for the St. 
Louis Exposition 
has selected six 
hundred works of 
such successful art- 
ists as Bonnat, 
Bouguereau, Duran, 
Fleury, Henner, 
Besnard, Simon, 
Menard, Constant, 
Monet, and the late 
Camille Pissarro. 
The members of the 
jury say the exhibit 
far surpasses that 
of the Chicago Ex- 
position. It is their 
intention to send 
Rodin's celebrated 
figure in bronze, 
"Le Penseur," now 
in the Galerie des 
Machines. Among 
other sculptors 
whose work will be exhibited are Barrias, Bartholdt, Dalou, Frennet, 
Bartholome, Michel, Dampt, and Marceaux. About two hundred 
pieces of valuable art objects have been selected, including jewelry, 
glassware, and pottery, and eighty pieces of the chalcographic col- 
lection of the Louvre, in addition to two hundred and thirty modern 
engravings by M. Flamery, Renouard, Patricot, Lepere, Maucon, 
and others. 

J> The leading painters and sculptors of St. Petersburg had prom- 
ised to co-operate in organizing a Russian art exhibit at the St. Louis 
Exposition, but it is said that the project has been abandoned. 
J> The Ara Pacis, or altar of peace, decreed by the senate and people 
of Rome to Augustus Caesar in the year 13 B.C., on his return from 
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the wars in Ger- 
many and Gaul, 
and finished in 9 
B.C., is being 
brought to light 
near the corner of 
the Via del Corso 
and the Via in 
Lucina. Portions 
of this monument 
have been found 
from time to time 
during the past 
centuries, and one 
piece of sculp- 
tured marble be- 
longing to it is in 
the Louvre. Oth- 
ers found an abid- 



ing place on the Pincian in front of the building now occupied by 
the French Academy. More than a dozen were taken in the six- 
teenth century to Florence, and are in the Uffizi. Some blocks were 
sawed in two for easier transportation, having sculptures on both 
sides. Half of one, showing part of a scene of sacrifice, reached the 
Vatican Museum, while the other side, bearing festoons of fruits and 
flowers, was discovered on the tombstone of a prelate in the Church 
of the Gesu, and is now in Baths of Diocletian. The discoveries on 
the site give war- 
rant in believing 
that the entire mon- 
ument can be re- 
constructed. 
& Paris is to have 
a monument to Cer- 
vantes designed by 
a Spanish sculptor. 
It is to be forty 
feet high, and show 
two groups of fig- 
ures representing 
the victories of 
Spanish arms and 
Spanish literature. 
Cervantes in bronze 
will crown the 
monument on horse- village scene 
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back; his immortal Don Quixote will have a bronze statue to him- 
self at the base of the monument, and there will be various scenes 
in relief. 

<* Peasants while digging near Palazzola Acreide, Sicily, found a rich 
treasure of ancient objects from Syracuse. The most valuable were 
an artistic diadem 
encrusted with 
precious stones, a 
belt of solid gold, 
and several rings 
of beautiful 
shapes. There 
was also found a 
number of coins 
of different val- 
ues. The gov- 
ernment authori- 
ties took posses- 
sion of the treas- 
ures. A great 
outcry has been 
raised over the 
cleaning of the 
famous statues of 
"The Horse 
Tamers," attrib- 
uted to Phidias, 
and now standing 
in front of the 
Quirinal palace. 
It is maintained 

that not only should the statues not be touched, but that they should 
be housed in a museum and reproductions raised in their places. 
J> The Farnese Palace in Rome has been bought by the French gov- 
ernment, which has for many years occupied it. The price paid is 
said to have been six hundred thousand dollars. It was built about 
1640, from designs by the younger Sangallo, out of materials taken 
partly from the Colosseum, and partly from the Theater of Marcellus. 
After the death of Sangallo it was continued by Michael Angelo, who 
designed the cornice and the cortile. 

£> One painting and a number of etchings and lithographs of Whistler 
were sold recently at the Hotel Drouot, the sale netting almost 
40,000 f. ($8,000). The painting was a "Nocturne a Venise," and 
after lively bidding was secured by William Marchant of London, for 
18,500 f. ($3,700). Practically everything offered was bid in by 
amateurs from London. 
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